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| ROLAND'S INTRODUCTION TO HIS COUSIN, 


XOLAND LEIGH: OR, THE STORY OF A} by’m by,” said the servant girl, whom I had | 
CITY ARAB. | hastily summoned when my grandfather fell back, 
CHAPTER L1y.—I AM ACKNOWLEDGED BY MY GRAND- | apparently insensible. 
FATHER, AND INTRODUCED TO MY COUSIN, | — * Toes he often have such attacks as this, then?” 
po |B || “’Tr1s only one of his swounds. He'll be all right | I asked, somewhat surprised at the indifference 
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with which the damsel looked upon what seemed | position not to be his faithful slave and coadjutor, 
to me a serious affair. The death of his married daughter, which left him 
“ Oh, yes, to be sure: he is sitch a silly old man, | childless, did not afflict him so severely, however, 
you know,” said she, without moving a muscle. _| as did the after marriage of his son-in-law Randell, 
“ “Well, but surely something should be done | to a second wife. Then, as I was given to under- 
for him,” said I; for the “silly old man” gave no | stand, his rage rose almost to insanity; and, 
sign of returning consciousness, but lay back on | threatening disinheritance in case of disobedience, 
his chair, with his clenched hands falling at his | he insisted on taking to his home the only child of 
sides, and his glazed eyes fixed and staring on | the former marriage. It was thus that my cousin, 
vacancy. “ Had you not better send for his grand- | who has already been introduced by name as 
daughter ?” I suggested. “Polly Randell,” became the drudge and com- 
“T should catch it if I did, I reckon,” said she : | panion of our grandfather. 
“but Pl soon set him up again;” and while I| She was, as the attorney had told me, a mere 
looked on with stupid astonishment, the strong- girl then, but her will was as strong and her 
armed lass lifted the old man bodily on to his | temper as determined as the old farmer's; and by 
chair, roughly pulling him forward with one hand, | the time she became a woman, from being the 
while with the other she snatched off his red | sport of tyranny, she had learned to tyrannize. 
nightcap, and then, stooping over him, she blew | Meanwhile, in her way—a way which he highly 
with all the force of her lungs into his. ear. | approved—she had become so useful that her ser- 
“That'll do, I guess, for this time,” said she, | vices could not easily be dispensed with by her 
stepping back a pace or two, and watching com- | grandfather. Alike ignorant of and disdaining all 
placently the effects of this strange treatment. feminine accomplishments, for which, indeed, there 
It certainly was effectual, for in less than a | was little requirement in my grandfather's house- 


minute consciousness returned, ushered in by what | hold, she saved him the full wages of a labouring 


might have passed for a deep groan, only it was | man by her addiction to the work of the farm. 
more like a grunt. This was the state of affairs when the old farmer 

“What ha’ you been doing to me?” he piped | was suddenly stricken with paralysis. From that 
feebly, and looking threateningly at his rough | time he had been compelled to give up much of the 
helper, management of his business to his masculine grand- 

“ Nawthing,” said she; “only you've bin | daughter, and had resigned himself into her hands. 
poorly agin, and I’ve bin and brought you to, | Not entirely, however; for in the solitude of his 
you silly old man.” chamber, thoughts of other days came into his 


“Oh,” he growled ; “ and a nice way of bringing | mind. He remembered that he once had another | 
to, you’ve got; but I'll make it all straight with | daughter: perhaps he thought with remorse of 


you some of these days. Go along; what d'ye | his harsh rejection of her, and his cruel pertinacity 
stand starmg at? But where’s my cap, you | of parental displeasure. At any rate, he remem- 


witch; you want me to catch my death o’ cold, | bered that she had been thrust from his door with | 


do yeP” an infant in her arms; that, a few years after- 
A sharp retort seemed to rise to the girl’s lips: | wards, that infant, grown into a boy, had beeu 


but perhaps she remembered the stranger in the | commended to his affection and forgiveness by his | 


“ tail-ewoat,” and therefore refrained. Silently | dying child—but all in vain. He had brooded 
and contemptuously she oo up the cap, and | over all this, till, irritated by neglect, and stung 
replaced it on my gran 


This was the first scene I witnessed in my | advertisement which drew me to Blankshire was 
grandfather’s house, and I shall pass over very | the result of the conference. Having brought my 


briefly the history of the week that I remained in | needful explanation to this point, I continue my | 


the neighbourhood. narrative. 


But first let me explain, that though reduced to The likenesses, fancied or real, which my grand- | 


a state of pitiable bodily helplessness, it did not | father had discovered in my countenance to his 


appear to me that the mind of my aged relative | once favourite daughter, and which had produced | 


was radically weakened. Certainly, the sh the temporary emotion I have described, paved 
and incessant grasping after money, which the way for his full acknowledgment of my claims 
suppose had marked him through life as a miser, | to relationship when I placed Bef 


together with his love of arbitrary tyranny, a | him some of the earlier recollections of my life. 


specimen of which I had witnessed so many years| “It is Nelly’s boy,” he repeated; “and I'll | 
before, and which had been at the foundation of | make a man on him, I will. He shall ha’ the | 


my poor mother’s errors and sufferings — these | farm, stocking and all: and the silly old man has 
clung to him in his extremity ; and it was a daily | got money in the bank, too, Nelly’s boy: money, 


and hourly source of inexpressible wretchedness to | money.” And his eyes twinkled as he spoke of | 


him that, retaining the will, he had lost the power | money. 


of exercising his propensities ; and that, according | “ We will not talk of this now,” I said; “my | 





as he had meted to others, was the same measure | cousin, you know és 

meted to him again. “ Ah, Polly Randell. She is a good’un, she is; 
The death of my aunt Martha was the first blow | ha’ you seen her, Nelly’s boy P” r 

which fell with any weight on the old farmer; for | I was saved the trouble of replying, for during 

though she had exercised some control over him, | our conversation I had heard sounds of voices in 

she had inherited too much of his own thrifty dis- ; conversation below, and of heavy boots in the 





: ather’s bald head, and | by indifference, he had consulted his attorney at — 
then vanished. Fairtown about seeking for that boy; and the | 


hy A fore him my mo- | 
and the sense of his importance as a rich man, | ther’s portrait and marriage certificate, and gave | 
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passage and on the stairs; and at this moment 
the door opened, and there entered—Polly Ran- 
dell herseif. 

Not such as I had pictured her in my mind—. 
coarse and hard-featured, scowling and grim; but 
a really pleasing young woman, of ordinary height, 
and the reverse of masculine in her general ap- 
pearance, though the hard and disproportionately 


large hands she displayed, the heavy nailed boots | 


on her feet, and especially her dark hair, cropped 
short and combed almost straight over her fore- 
head, certainly detracted from my fair cousin’s 
personal attractions. Of Miss Randell’s costume, 
perhaps the less I say the better, lest I should be- 
tray my ignorance. I am afraid, however, that 
according to the fashions of that day, it would 
have been shockingly out of taste, both as to form 
and material; bat I remember noticing that, 
whatever might have been deficient, and notwith- 
standing the strange rough work in which my 
cousin had just been engaged, her face, hands, 
and dress were alike faultlessly clean; and this 
unexpected qualification enlisted my feelings, to a 
certain extent, in her favour. 

“So you have been having one of your swounds 
again, have you, grandfather ?”’ said the amazon, 
ina full but far from harsh or unpleasant voice, 
without honouring me with a glance. 

“ Ay, ay, the silly old man has been going off 
agin: but no matter, he beant a-going yet in 
arnest, Polly, so you needn’t think it,” exclaimed 
the old farmer, petulantly. “ You needn’t be in 
a hurry, Polly.” 

“ Who said I was in a hurry ?” said my young 
kinswoman, apparently unmoved: “I can wait,” 
she added, laughing—not a disagreeable laugh 
either, but just such a gentle exercise of the risi- 
ble museles as some young ladies who rejoice in a 


dimpled chin and a fine set of teeth, rather culti- 


vate. Now, my cousin had a very fine set of teeth, 
white as the purest ivory, and a very engaging 
dimple when she smiled: so her quiet laugh was 
rather agreeable. 

“Yes, yes; you must wait, Polly, because you 
ean’t help it, you know,” rejoined my grand- 
father: “but don’t you see there’s a gentleman 
here? Why-don’t you speak to him ?” 

“Because you hav’n’t told me his name and 
his business,” replied the young woman. ‘ Who 
is he; and what does he want?” she added, 
glancing at me, as I tliought, rather supercili- 
ously. She had heard of me, no doubt, from the 
slatternly handmaid below ; but the “ tail-ewoat,” 
with the dignity it conferred, was wasted on Miss 
Randell. 

“ He’s Nelly’s boy, your aunt Nelly’s boy,” 
snarled rather than spoke our grandfather. “Ha’n’t 
I told you he’d be turning up one of these days P” 

“Ts it true what that silly old man says?” 
demanded she, turning towards me, and looking 
very earnestly in my face. These were the first 
words she had spoken, which grated harshly on 
my ear; but I did not like to hear her call her 
near relation a silly old man, whatever might have 
been his just desert of that title. I answered, 
however, that I certainly was the son of ‘her mo- 
ther’s younger sister, and I offered my hand in 
friendly greeting. She did not take it at first, but 
looked at me still more earnestly, fixing her full 





| grey eyes very firmly on mine when she had taken 
account, as it seemed, of every separate feature. 
| At length she put her hand in mine, and grasped 
| it energetically. “So you are my cousin,” said 
she; “and perhaps gran’ther thinks, and you 
think, I ar’n’t glad to see you here. If you do, 
you don’t know nothing about it. I am glad, and 
I don’t mind saying so.” 
* Ullo, Polly! what’s that you say 2” shouted 
our aged relative, whose infirmity of deafness had 
probably debarred him the full benefit of my cou- 
sin’s kind words, but who probably anticipated a 
very different scene. 
“ T say,” repeated Polly, in a loud and distinet 
tone, “ that if this young man is my poor aunt 
Nelly’s son, and my cousin, [ am glad to see him. 
And as you didn’t behave like a father to poor 
aunt Nelly, you ought to make it up to my cousin, 
you had.” 
“ Hold your stupid tongue, Polly Randell,” 
cried the aged man, in a tone of fierce exaspera- 
tion. “ If I'd a got the use of my limbs as I had 
years agone,” he added, making a vain effort to 
rise from his chair, and falling back heavily. 
** Sit still, do,” said my cousin, calmly, as though 
this kind of aggravating controversy were the or- 
dinary mode of intercourse between them. “I say, 
you ought to make it up to my cousin. Yes, I 
know what your silly head is running on now,” 
she added, after a pause. ‘“ You've talked of it 
before now, and I see it in the twinkle of your 
eye; but it isn’t agoing to be, for all that, and so 
I tell you. Has cousin had anything to eat or 
drink since he’s been here ?” she asked abruptly, 
as though she had said too much, or were desirous 
of changing the topic. 
“No, Polly Randell, no,” said my grandfather ; 
‘ we’ve been so busy a-talking, ha’n’t we, Nelly’s 
oy a 
*“T thought so,” resumed the young  house- 
keeper; “ talking doesn’t cost anything, does it 
grand’ther P” 
| I interrupted an angry retort by protesting 
' that I had not needed any refreshment, that I had 
| dined before leaving Fairtown, and that the ob- 

ject of my visit was accomplished by the interview 
| Thad had with my grandfather. But my cousin 

interposed. If “ grand’ther” was stingy, it was 
' no reason she should be; and besides, she wanted 
| to talk some, as well as the old man: weren’t we 

cousins P If I had had my dinner, she hadn’t had 
| hers, only an “elevener,” for she was but just 
| come in from plough. 

“ What ha’ you got for dinner, Polly ?” de- 
manded the helpless old man, with some appear- 
ance of interest. 

“ T reckon it doesn’t matter to you, grand’ther,” 
said she; “ you’ve had yours.” 

© Yes, it does,” he answered sharply ; “ you be 
eating me out of house and home, you be, ainong 
you. Come now,” he added beseechingly, “ what 
ha’ you got for dinner ?”” 

“ Chitterlings, if you must know, you silly old 
man,” said my cousin, laughing the same laugh 
as before. “Can you eat chitterlings, cousin P” 
(this to me). 

The mysterious word—mysterious to me; for 
at that time I did not know what chitterlings 
meant—the mysterious word seemed . open a 
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new interest to our grandfather ; for before I could 
acknowledge my ignorance, he had beckoned my 
cousin to his chair, and was asking her, in a loud 


whisper, “ How much did he weigh, Polly? how ' 


much did he weigh ?” 

The answer, whatever it might be, did not sa- 
tisfy the inquirer: “ Be ye sure, Polly? I reckon 
there’s a stun or two more than that.” Assured 


. . . . { 
of correctness in this particular, a question arose 


as to what portions of the slain animal were to be 
sold for ready money, and at how much a “stun” 
—one predominant idea in my grandfather’s mind 
appearing to be that every mortal being around 
him, his granddaughter included, was combining 
to rob him of his property, and that eventually, 
after having been eaten out of house and home, he 
should die in the parish poorhouse ; and this, after 
boasting to me of his farm, his stock, his crops, 
and of his money in the bank—his money, money ! 

Oceupied with these doleful forebodings, my 
grandfather—after finding that I intended return- 
ing to Fairtown that evening, and making me 
promise to see him again next day, when he should 
have something to say to me—permitted me to 
leave the room with my cousin; and shortly after- 
wards, having effected a narrow escape from the 
chitterlings, I retraced my steps to ‘‘ mine inn” 
at Fairtown, thinking how little my poor rich 
grandfather was to be envied, and repeating to 
myself the following lines :— 


“Unnumbered maladies his joints invade, 
Lay siege to life, and press the dire blockade ; 
But unextinguished avarice still remains, 
And dreaded losses aggravate his pains ; 
He turns, with anxious heart and crippled hands, 
His bonds of debt and mortgages of lands ; 
Or views his coffers with suspicious eyes, 
Unlocks his gold, and counts it till he dies.” 


CHAPTER LY. 

MY COUSIN POLLY, AND MY GRANDFATHER'S CROTCHET. 
I mave said that I was a week in my grand- 
father’s neighbourhood. I might have said, under 
his roof and his guest; for on the second day, 
when I returned from Fairtown, my cousin in- 
sisted on my remaining at the farm, and my grand- 
father acquiesced. If any inducement was needed, 
it was supplied by my cousin, who promised me 
that I Pre. sleep in my mother’s—* poor Aunt 
Nelly’s”—own little room. I loved my cousin 
with a brotherly sort of love from this time, and 
could have embraced her with gratitude for the 
proffered indulgence. 

Not that I should not have slept better and 
sounder in any room than that! It was not only 


were needed by its usual inmates ; and as to visi- 
tors, I was the first visitor she had ever known, 
said my cousin. 

I occupied the room, then, night after night ; 
but thoughts of my mother kept me awake. 

My cousin was an enigma to me. Coarse and 
rough by habit, and constant associations and 
daily occupations, she had yet a delicacy of per- 
ception that might have shamed and put to the 
blush many I have since known with high pre- 
, tensions to good breeding and politeness. Igno- 
rant of feminine accomplishments, and of all but 
the least and lowest acquirements of education 
| (meaning by education, school learning), she had 
good sense enough to compensate for much of this 
deficiency. Brought up in a school of avarice, 
| and herself exacting and sharp, there was room 
for generous feelings in her bosom. Even her 
daily exposure to unfeminine toil had not destroyed 
her natural comeliness—it seemed but to have 
ripened and enriched it; and I may add that, 
coarse and strange and inappropriate as her cos- 
_ tume was, there was a certain grace with which 
| it was worn, which destroyed, or at least qualified, 
its grotesque effect. Perhaps I am prejudiced, 
however, in these remémbrances ; for after being 
at first puzzled by my cousin’s countenance and 
| the interest I felt stealing over me, I suddenly 
| discovered how like she was—and yet how un- 
| like !—to my mother’s portrait, to my mother 
| herself, I have no doubt, before cruelty and sorrow 
| had marred her loveliness. 


Day after day I sat with my aged and helpless 
relative, listening to his complaints of neglect and 
tyranny, varied occasionally, however, with praises 
of Polly Randell’s good management and industry ; 
and to his regretful reminiscences of days gone by 
when he “ wouldn’t ha’ turned his back on any 
man at a day’s work—not he.” I induced him, 
; too, though he was reluctant, to speak of my 
| mother; and drew from him—still reluctantly—a 
| few expressions of regret that he had dealt harshly 
, towards her, and for her after sorrows and early 
death. But he would make it up to me, he would: 
so he said. 
| He had very little curiosity to know my history ; 

and I felt so surely that it would have so little in- 
| terest to him, and so little excite his sympathy, 
| that I was almost silent regarding the events of 
my life. TI was, I hope and believe, more anxious 
| to arouse his anxieties and concern respecting the 
awful eternity on the brink of which he was 
| evidently tottering; but he listened first with 

stolid indifference, and then with undisguised 
| impatience to my words. He didn’t know—he 








the same room, but it had the same paper on the | reckoned ’twas all right—he had been a good sort 
walls—coarse, blotchy, damp, discoloured, and | of man, he believed—he hadn't wronged anybody 
tattered now ; but on the same scarcely discernible |—had always paid his dues, always—gone to 
pattern, on which, while I lay sleepless in bed in | church, sometimes, when he was able. Oh! he 
the early morning I could dimly trace fantastic | was all right, so I needn’t bother. From this it 
figures of old men’s heads, my mother’s eyes had | seemed impossible to move him. 
once been fixed. The bedstead, too, old-fash- Day by day, too, I went, at my cousin’s invita- 
ioned, lumbering, worm-eaten—and the scanty fur- | tion, out into the fields where she was at work. 
niture of the room, had never been meddled with | She was not only kind, but cordial. She knew 
or changed—so my cousin told me—since my | why our’grandfather had sought me out, she said ; 
mother last slept in it, nor had the room been | and she was glad he had found me. If he left me 
used. Why should it have been? There were | half what he was worth, she shouldn’t mind that, 
more rooms in the large old farm-house than | for it was no more than my right ; I was as near 
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of kin to him as she was, and he owed me some: | 


thing for being so hard to “poor Aunt Nelly.” 
Yes, she was glad, she repeated, again and again, 
that she had got a cousin. It was so unkind to 
feel all alone in the world; and since her own 
mother died, slie had felt all alone: her father did 
not care for her now he had another wife and a 
young family growing up. This—put in different 


words—was the substance of my cousin’s com- | 


munications. 


Several days passed away, then, and it was not | 


only desirable but necessary for me to return to 
business. I said so; and it was easy to perceive 
that the intimation was not unweleome to my 
grandfather, who, I have no doubt, began to con- 
sider that feeding an idle mouth was the reverse 
of profitable. ‘ Ah! business musn’t be neglected, 
ehP Nelly’s boy,” said he. ‘Keep thy business, 
and thy business ‘Il keep thee, eh ?’’—and then he 
fell into one of his dozing fits. 

Let me say here, that after the surprise of my 
arrival, and his recognition of me as “ Nelly’s boy,” 
he had shown no more emotion regarding me ; and 
though he had more than once hinted that he had 
something of importance to communicate, he had 
not yet approached the subject, whatever it might 
be. Now, however, it broke out. 

It was two or three hours after noon; through 
the morning I had been, as usual, with my cousin 
on the farm, helping her, after a fashion, if I re- 
member rightly, in some agricultural labour till I 
was tired. Then I had left her to finish her day’s 
work, while I strolled home on the plea of spend- 
ing an hour or two with our grandfather. So 
much for explanation. 

* Nelly’s boy,” broke out Mr. M——, suddenly 
rousing himself from his torpor—‘ Polly Randell 
be a rare ’un, beant she ?” 

I could truly answer this question in the affir- 
mative ; and I did so. 

“A yare ’un, a rare ’un,’ 
father, approvingly. 
marry her.” 

Marry her! Polly Randell! my cousin! My 
wildest guesses would not have hit upon this 
solution of my grandfather’s crotchet, at which 
the Fairtown attorney had hinted. I nearly 
laughed aloud; but Idid not. I merely said, Im- 
possible ! of course my grandfather was joking. 

Joking! no; why should he joke ? 


’ 


repeated my grand- 
* Nelly’s boy, you shall 





“T cannot do that,” said I, sternly, if I spoke 
| as I felt. 
| Why couldn’t I? Was the girl I wanted to 
|; marry better than Polly Randell ? 
| I was not entitled, and it would be very im- 
| pertinent in me, to draw comparisons. I had too 
; much respect for my cousin, I said, to permit my- 
self to do so. 

Well, was she richer ? was she as rich as Polly 

| Randell was likely to be, some day ? 
“ T judge not, sir; but what then ?” 

| “ What then, Nelly’s boy! what then 2” 


The 
question seemed so ludicrous that the aged man 
laughed derisively as he repeated it. 

There was a short silence, and I hoped the dis- 
cussion would drop, but it did not. 

“ Nelly’s boy,” said he, trembling with excite- 
ment, “ I’ve worked and worked, and struv and 
struv; I’ve got together farm and stoek and crop, 
and there’s money in the bank—money, money ; 
, and I beant agoing to have it parted when I b 
| dead. There’s Polly Randell has been athrowing 
_ herself away on a furriner, or wants to” (here was 

the secret, then, of my grandfather’s anxiety to 
_ find “ Nelly’s boy”), “ and here’s you athrowing 
| yourself away on a furriner, and it isn’t agoing to 
i be;” and he struck the table fiercely with his 
| clenched fist, reminding me of the day when I had 
| shrunk with affright from that hand, armed as it 
then was with a heavy whip. But } was a boy 
| then, a man now, and he—well, well. He paused 
' when he had struck the table, and looked at me 
| threateningly. 
| And you can be so unnatural, then, and so 
unwise, as to risk the happiness of your grand- 
daughter, to say nothing of the wealth of which 
| you boast, as to seek to wed her with one of whom 
| you know so little as you know of me, and against 
| her will, in the miserable expectation of your pro- 
perty remaining unbroken in the hands of your 
descendants? For shame—think better of it.” 

“JT say it isn’t going to be,” resumed my 
| erandfather, following the current of his own 

thoughts, and giving no heed to my remon- 
| strances ; “ and the first of you two that crosses 
| me, doesn’t have stick nor stone, nor hoof, nor 
| clod, nor farthing.” 
| hat first will I be, then,” I said. 


“T did 


| not come here to rob my cousin of the just reward 
I was to | of her faithful services ; and I rejoice—not that I 


be Polly Randell’s ‘husband, and she my wife; it have offended you, grandfather ; but ig 





was perfectly settled in his mind. 

“ But, grandfather, this cannot be,” said I. 

Not be, when he had settled it? the old pro- 
pensity to the exercise of arbitrary tyranny break- 
ing out afresh, as it was ever breaking out— 
bodily helpless as he was—and provoking rebel- 
lion, personal neglect, and personal tyranny, as its 
natural result. Not be, when he had said it? I 
was not married already, was 1? 
that question to me, in a light, indifferent sort of 
way, I then remembered, in our first interview. 

“No, not married, certainly, grandfather ; but 


certainly engaged to be married as soon as——as | 


soon as a propitious time comes.” 

“ You must break off that match, Nelly’s boy,” 
said he. 

“Sir! my dear grandfather !” 

“ Break it off, break it off,” he repeated hastily. 


He had put | 





| He did not give me time to complete the sen- 
tence I had begun. Passion gained the mastery : 

' he foamed at the mouth—bade me begone—strove 

| to rise, and then sank back in his chair exhausted. 

I bade farewell to my cousin that evening. I 

would willingly have kept from her the cause of 

“my hasty retreat; but she guessed it, and chal- 

\lenged me in her frank, straightforward way. 

“ Grand’ther has been trying to make a match 

between us, hasn’t he, cousin ?” 

'  Well—something of the sort,” said I. 

* And you told him you wouldn’t, didn’t you ?” 

“ You guess correctly : yes.”’ 

| You should have left that to me, cousin; for 

though I like you, I wouldn’t have had you.” 

| ‘ Awd Llike you, my dear cousin ; but I couldn’t 
have had you. Good bye.” And I strode on to Fair- 

, town. In a few days I was again in Yorkshire. 
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THE EXPECTED COMET, — FALSE 
ALARMS. 


Earty in the year 1843, a scientific European | 
traveller was ascending the course of the Exsse- | 


quibo, one of the noble rivers in the great forest 


region of South America, with a party of native | 
For several weeks, no sight | 


Indian’ attendants. 
was gained of either sun, moon, or stars, as a 
uniform mass of greyish clouds veiled the sky, and 
the rain descended in torrents. But one evening, 
while preparing to bivouac for the night, the clouds 
cleared off towards the south-west, and exposed 
the deep tropical blue spangled with stars. There 


was also visible a broad, white, nebulous band, in- | 


clining towards the horizon, and stretching half 


way towards the zenith, the pearly whiteness of | 


which strongly contrasted with the well-developed 
neighbouring azure. 
rently rested on the horizon could not be ascer- 
tained, as the wall-like forest, near the edge of 
which the party was encamped, prevented that 
portion of the heavens from being seen. Sir 
George Schomburg, the traveller in question, 
gazed with amazement upon the object, but soon 
recognised a comet. His Indian friends looked 
askance at him, while intently marking the pheno- 
menon themselves. The scene was calculated to 
fix itself firmly in the memory. Upon a small 


island in the middle of the river, surrounded by | 


foaming waters, which, opposed in their course by 


dykes of granite, went thundering away over the | 


black, stony masses, stood a single European, 
arrested by “a wonder in heaven,” in the midst 
of naked savages, equally impressed, the coppery 
hue of whose bodies was strongly brought out as 
the camp fire threw its gleam upon their figures. 
Some stood upright, with arms bolded across the 
breast ; others squatted upon the ground; but all 
eyes were directed to the celestial novelty. 


heard but the rush of the struggling stream. At 
last one broke the silence. “This,” said he, “ is 
the Spirit of the stars, the dreadful Capishi: 
famine and pestilence await us.” 


ticulations their arms against the comet. 


It must be acknowledged that the terms applied | 


to the apparition by these children of nature are 


far more picturesque and expressive than those in | 
Our word comet, | 


use with the civilized nations. 
derived trom the Greek, literally signifies a “ hairy 


star,” and alludes to the supposed resemblance of | 


the nebulous material to the human hair. In de- 


fining the details of what may be considered a fully | 
developed cometary body, we speak of a roundish 


nebulosity as the “ head” of the object ; of a con- 
spicuous stellar point in it as the “ nucleus,” 
answering to a kind of bright central eye ; and of 
a luminous train attached as the “tail.” For- 
merly, the latter appendage was only known as the 
tail when it follows the head, as when the comet 
is approaching the sun, while on receding from the 


sun, when the train precedes the head, the queue | 


Whether the band appa- | 


For a | 
time no word was spoken, and no sound was | 


Another called | 
it Ca-poéséina, “a fiery cloud;” a third, We- | 
inopsa, “a sun casting its light behind ;” and as | 
if they had only wanted the utterance of a syllable | 
to give vent to their feelings, the assembled In- | 
dians burst into a torrent of declamation, bewailed | 
the appearance of the dreaded Capishi as the pre- | 
cursor of misfortune, and raised with violent ges- | 


| or pig-tail became in popular speech the “ beard.’’ 
The Chinese call the appendage indifferently the 
“brush.” Some of our early writers speak of 
“shode stars,’ meaning comets, the term shode 
being a provincialism for hair. This phraseology 
is sufficiently unpoetical ; and while poor in senti- 
ment, it savours strongly of tonsorial operations, 
| the most prosaic of all human arts. Not a whit 
| better are the phrases of Pliny, referring to 
| diversities of form, as “tun-like,” “ horn-like,” 
| * quoit-like,” and “ horse-mane-like.” 

It must be admitted also that barbarous tribes 
have not been singular in viewing unusual ap- 
pearauces in the heavens as harbingers, presages, 
or causes of terrestrial events, generally of the 
startling or disastrous class. Civilized communi- 
_ ties have been just as prone to the same super- 
stition as the Indians of the Essequibo, and have 
often been frightened out of their propriety by it. 
In the year 1456, soon after the Mohammedan 
conquest of Constantinople, all Christendom was 
thrown into consternation by a comet, afterwards 
| known as Halley’s, which swept the sky with a 

tail extending over sixty degrees of space, in the 

form of a sword or sabre. It betokened to the 

mind of Pope Calixtus the further triumph of the 

Moslem arms ; and, as if the tiara already tottered 
' on his brow, he ordered the Ave Maria to be addi- 
tionally repeated, the church bells to be tolled at 
noon, as is still the custom in Roman Catholic 
countries, and the prayer to be said, “ Lord, save 
us from the devil, the Turk, and the comet.” 
Once every day the obnoxious triad was regularly 
excommunicated ; and every first Sunday in the 
month, a solemn procession was appointed, with a 
| special mass and a sermon upon the subject. The 
comet patiently endured the anathemas of the 
church for some months, and Europe breathed 
freely again as it vanished from the skies. 

Our national poetry abounds with allusions to 
the dread portentousness of cometary appear- 
‘ances. Thus Milton fanned the popular pre- 
judice :— 

“Satan stood, 
Unterrified, and like a comet burned, 
That fires the length of Ophiucus huge, 
Tn th’ arctic sky, and from its horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war.” 
Byron has likewise— 


“ A pathless comet, and a curse, 
The menace of the universe.” 


A formidable bill of indictment, enumerating 
high crimes and misdemeanors, appears in the 
pages of an old versifier :— 

7 “ The blazing star, 
Threat’ning the world with famine, plague, and war ; 
To princes death; to kingdoms, many crosses ; 

To all estates, inevitable losses ; 

To herdsmen, rot; to ploughmen, hapless seasons ; 

To sailors, storms; to cities, civil treasons.” 
| It is only fair to add, that some good as well as 
| evil, and various events of the ambiguous class. 

have been referred to cometary apparitions. We 

are not old enough to remember the fine ‘object 
| Which appeared so long and distinctly in the au- 
; tumn of the year 1811, though a confused recol- 
| lection remains of hearing about something extra- 
ordinary in the nightly sky, which. formed a topic 
for wondering remark and sage gossip in our 
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childhood’s village. But popular impressions re- 
specting its supposed terrestrial effects are on 
record. Thus wasps were noticeably few in num- 
ber ; flies became blind, and disappeared early ; 
women brought forth more twins than commonly ; 
and the wife of a shoemaker in Whitechapel had 
four children at a birth! The season was also 
specially remarkable for its bountiful harvest and 
abundant vintage. Grapes, figs, and melons were 
not only produced in unusual quantity, but of de- 
licious flavour, so that “ comet wines ’”’ had distinct 
bins allotted to them in the cellars of merchants, 
and were sold at high prices. There is, however, 
no fact better attested, by a comparison of obser- 
yations, than that comets have no effect whatever 


in heightening or depressing the temperature of | 


the seasons. 

We have been led to these remarks by a vague 
feeling of alarm which has for some time pervaded 
certain sections of society, respecting a comet 
whose appearance within the next two or three 
years may be considered probable. This is all that 
astronomers know upon the subject, and they will 
feel no surprise whatever if no such event occurs. 
Yet some designing knave, or idle dreamer, has 
not only tortured the astronomical surmise into 
an absolute fact, but has announced that the comet 
will come into actual collision with the earth, 
shatter Great Britain and France to pieces, while 
Russia and the United States will escape the 
shock ; and elderly ladies and gents, with some 
small fry of both sexes, have been made nervous 
by the report. It has been stated, also, that the 
visitation is to occur in this very month of June. 
Both in Paris and London serious apprehensions 
are indulged, numbers are fidgetty, and entire vil- 


| lages have been thrown into a state of panic by 


the rumour. We are unable to refer the report 


|| to its precise origin, and should deem it far too 


stupid to deserve notice, were it not that popular 
terrors are productive of very serious conse- 
quences. At Paris, in 1773, on a similar occa- 
sion, persons of weak minds died of fright, and 
there were not wanting people who turned the 
alarm to their own advantage, by selling places in 
Paradise at high prices. 


Allthat science has ventured to state upon the | 
subject amounts to a surmise of a very harmless | 
nature, and may be expressed in a few sentences. | 
It is, then, very probable that a great comet, re- | 


volving round the sun in the long period of 
nearly three centuries, was observed in the years 
975, 1264, and 1556. This is the opinion of 
Gauss of Gottingen, Mr. Hind, and other eminent 
astronomers. Assuming the comets of those years 
to be three apparitions of the same body, its re- 
turn towards the sun may be anticipated after the 
lapse of a corresponding interval. Thence the ex- 
pectation is a very sober conception. The wan- 
derer is now over-due, as full three centuries have 
elapsed since the year 1556. But as its period of 
revolution may be lengthened by planetary per- 
turbations, the look-out will not be hopeless for a 
year or two longer. It is, therefore, not unlikely 
that the comet will revisit these parts of space 
between the present year of 1857 and 1860. It 
is, however, quite possible that this may be done 
without a chance of the object becoming visible, 
or at any rate conspicuous to the naked eye; 
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while it is certain, from observations of the comet 
of 1556, that its orbit is so situated that it can- 
not approach the earth within some five millions 
of miles, which is more than nincteen times the 
distance of the moon. Now the comet of 1684. 
came within less than a quarter of this distance, 
without in the least affecting the terrestrial con- 
etitution; and in 1779, Lexell’s comet passed 
through the system of Jupiter without deranging 
the motions of the satellites, but was itself twisted 
into a new path, and has never since been heard 
of. This is positively all that has been, or can be 
stated, with any warrant of authority. Yet upon 
these data, the terrific imagination has been 
grafted, that the reigns of Victoria and Napoleon 
are soon to be brought to a summary close, by 
the earth being cracked and fused just where 
their kingdoms are respectively situated—the crack 
and the fusion to be accomplished by a ecomet— 
an object which has no solidity, and has never 
been made to produce, by all efforts to concentrate 
its rays, the slightest effect on the blackened bulb 
of the most sensitive thermometer. Surely for 
men thus to dread an imaginary evil, and yet to 
make no provision for the great and certain advent 
of eternal realities, argues the utmost folly. 

Should the comet disclose itself to our view, 
having the same, or nearly the same, orbit with 
the one of 1556, which was observed with astro- 
nomical instruments, its identity with it will be 
established, and a body be added to our system, 
following an elliptical path so immensely elongated 
as to require the period of some three hundred 
years to travel through it. Should it not be seen, 
it may still have been drawn back by the chain of 
solar influence, after a journey of thousands of 
millions of miles beyond the remotest of the known 
planets, without being visible, owing to unfavour- 
able circumstances for observation, or to the vast 
changes in magnitude and appearance which 
cometary bodies have been observed to undergo. 
Should neither event transpire, no reproach will 
rest upon astronomers, as they have not announced 
the expected comet with the certainty of assertion 
with which an eclipse or a transit is predicted, but 
simply as a matter of fair probability. 


THE SMALL TRADES OF NAPLES. 
FIFTH PAPER. 
THE CHESTNUT-SELLER—“ VENDITORE DI CASTAGNE.” 


Poor old Signor Agostino has taken a downward 
step in the world. He roasts and sells chestnuts 
now, whereas, in his days of prosperity, he used to 
roast and sell other things— the nature of which pro- 
fitable traffic we will presently describe. The old 
man, if he can find a trustworthy listener, is fond of 
giving autobiographical sketches of his chequered 
life. He divides his many years into cycles, and 
counts off eight tens of hot Neapolitan summers 


upon his trembling outspread fingers, finishing off 


by clasping his thin hands together over his white 
head, by way of adding up the grand total of his 
eighty years. “‘ Ah, Signor Inglese! deep Iam in 
the cold hard winter of my days. And now, let 
’cellenza sce ; this little stove, these few hundreds 
of chestnuts, are they not my very all?” 
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THE NYAPOLITAN CHESTNUT SELLER, 


During one-eighth of his days he drove a very 
lucrative trade by making little cups, vases, and 
lamps, in ¢erva cotta, moulding them precisely 
after the model of the beautiful relics of ancient 
art which are dug out from beneath the hardened 
crust of ashes in the homes of Pompeii, and stored 
up in the rich Museum of Naples. He was one of 
the many men employed by the government 
to disinter the buried city, and to spread out 
before our eyes the solemn secrets of an elder 
day. There they dug down through the super- 
ficial life of trellised vineyards and bowery gardens, 
until they came upon the sleeping centuries quietly 
sepulchred beneath. They opened the darkened 
windows of the Past, and looked into the very 
domestic life of those haughty old Romans. They 
saw the common things, the every-day habits, the 
littleness of that great people. We know them 
well enough by their mighty works and their re- 
sounding deeds; by the long aqueducts still striding 
across the plains, the ruins of stately temples, and 
stern fortresses, and massive bridges, and old 
causewayed roads creeping along the side of quiet 
hills ; we know them as conquerors and lawgivers 
and skilful engineers; but here, in this buried 
Pompeii, lies a far more direct and personal appeal 
to our universal sympathies, our common huma- 
nity. The daily tide of common life had been 
suddenly arrested in full flow ; it stopped—stood 
still; and here all the old forms of that past exis- 
tence, the common-place materials of life’s business 
and pleasures, the record of its idolatries, and the 
chronicle of its crimes, were suddenly embalmed 





in ashes, to be opened and read eighteen hundred 
years after. Surely ¢is is solemn teaching! Here 
is an arresting word for every dull ear. See how 
the Past renders up its account: the Jittle things 
as well as the great, are all in the record. “ There 
is nothing covered that shall not be revealed, or 
hid that shall not be known and come abroad.” 
But to return to Agostino : he did not pilfer the 
treasures which he was employed to disinter, but 
he stole the patterns. He imitated the ancient 
terra cotta in colour and in quality; he modelled his 
little cups and jars after the shape of those which 
he had found in the home of Diomed, or the house 
of “the Tragic Poet ;” and then, to give them the 
worn, mouldy, rusty look of antiquity, he buried 
them in his little garden, roasted them in his wood- 
ashes, scraped them with his knife, or destroyed 
their fresh surface with corrosive applications. 
Having thus made them as attractive as possible 
by the simple process of destroying their beauty, 
Agostino carried them round to the hotels fre- 
quented by foreigners, and passed them off with 
great success as veritable antiques. This was an 
unjustifiable deception, for he always garnished 
his little dishes and wreathed his small lamps with 
elaborate stories of the how and the where he had 
discovered them: for instance, this little lamp, of 
so graceful a device, he had taken from the hand 
of one of those priests of Isis who had ventured 
down into the subterranean treasure-house of the 
temple after the storm of burning ashes had begun 
to descend on the doomed city. Many a grave 
and learned antiquarian, peering through his 
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knowing eye-glass, has been taken in by Agostino ' 
and his pots and pans ; many a ducat has found its | 
way into the naughty fellow’s pocket ; and many ' 
of his little lamps and pateras, elegant in form, 
but shabby enough in external surface, have found 
themselves enthroned with special honour as the 
precious gems of a London or Parisian collection. 
But dishonesty does not thrive in the long-run. | 
There is an Avenger above. Agostino was found 
out, and lost his connection. 

Another eighth of his life was more worthily | 
spent in cutting in cork those exquisite models of | 
ancient temples which so truthfully and beautifully | 
represent their originals. In order to study his | 
subjects, he was fond of telling how he had once | 
yoyaged in a felucca to Sicily, and amidst its 
almond trees, its Indian figs, its beautiful tama- 
risks, and fierce hedges of great distorted aloes, 
made his measurements and reduced by elaborate 
calculations those remarkable Doric temples which 
survive at Girgenti. But the wondrous triple 
group of temples at Pzestum furnished his favourite 
models, so grand in their ancient simplicity, so 
lonely in their drear desolation, with only their 
little “ twice-blowing roses” to breathe of life and 
health around them. 

And then the old man confides to his English 
auditor how that another division of his days was 
spent in selling spells against “the evil eye.” 
This is so heathenish a superstition, that it asks 
afew passing words by way of illustration. What 
Neapolitan lady has not a coral or jewelled ser- 
pent wreathed about her small wrist, or coiled up 
into a brooch in her dress P and what Neapolitan 
gentleman has not one in his shirt-front or his 
neckeloth, or else pendant from his watch-guard ? 
They are counter-spells against the suspected in- 
fluence of the evil eye. Again: who has not ad- 
mired the grand branching horns of the Sicilian 
ox, richly mounted, and towering above a side- 
table in the splendid saloon of the hotel, or set up 
over the door of the wine-shop, or under the awn- 
ing of the macaroni stall? These are another ap- 
proved spell against the dreaded power of the 
evil eye. And what resident in Naples has not 
noticed the great pampered cat, which sits in un- 
challenged dignity upon the counter or in the 
window of almost every shop, amidst festoons of 
Sicilian silks in the crowded Toledo, coral orna- 
ments and lava crucifixes in the Chiaja, and water- 
melons and blood-red Maltese oranges in the mar- 
ket of Santa Lucia ? That pompous cat sits there 
as a protection against the evil eye. But in what 
the power of the evil eye is supposed to consist, 
and who are the agents that exercise this mys- 
terious influence, we never could get explained to 
our satisfaction. This most paganish notion is 
one of the many noxious weeds which have been 
suffered to remain in the uncleared, unreclaimed 
soil of popery. 

But weare not going to chronicle every bend in 
old Agostino’s long pathway. After all his dis- 
cursive turnings and windings, here he is under 
his dim old archway, which is feebly lighted by 
an oil lamp, that swings and sways at the breath 
of the evening breeze. Here he is, doling out his 
small merchandise to any poor fellow who wishes | 
to sup on a little measure of these hot, sweet, 
nealy, roasted chestnuts. 





| 
| 


| transportation for life. 


THE PHENOMENA OF CRIMINAL LIFE. 
PART II. 
PRISON CELLS AND THEIR INMATES. 
In continuation of my sketches of some of the 
unhappy inmates of the prison cells, I come to 
No. 60, who was a terribly remarkable man. In 


| a fit of drunken delirium he murdered his wife, 


and was within a point of being hanged. Through 
the royal clemency, his sentence was commuted to 
For many years he loved 
that wife, and was a good husband and father; 
but during the last two years he had taken to gay 
company, night entertainments, and hard drink- 
ing. As soon as he became sober, his call was for 
more drink, and his “ friends” culpably supplied 
him, when his own money failed. In the course of 
my experience, I never met with an instance of 
a more rapid and awful downfall of a man once 
amiable, virtuous, and useful in his station. What 
his state of mind afterwards was may be collected 
from the constant burden of his conversation, which 
in substance was as follows: 

* Oh! that I should ever have become so brutal 
a wretch, so foul a murderer of such a wife, who 
had so long borne with my wickedness, and 
scarcely reproached me once ! Accursed drink, what 
hast thou brought me to! and ye vile companions 
of my revelry and sin, see what a life of forbidden 
pleasures has done for me! I blame you not. Ye 
are not monsters in crime as Tam. Iam a mur- 
derer, and the foulest of the kind. I hate, I ab- 
hor myself. I see no palliation of my crime. I 
sinned against light and conscience. I am the 
vilest of the vile, and the most miserable. If death 
were an eternal sleep, as once I tried to think, I 
could die by my own hand, and the grave would 
be a resting-place. But it is not. Conscience 
and reason tell me there is a judgment to come, 
and something worse than death to the impeni- 
tent. And the Gospel speaks of pardon and hope 
even ‘ for the chief of sinners,’ if he turn to the 
cross of Calvary, with true penitence and faith. 
But am I penitent? DoT believe? Here is my 
doubt ? 1 have remorse for the past, and I dread 
the future ; but ‘ devils believe and tremble.’ Oh, 
the anguish of this doubt! Lord Jesus! inter- 
cede for me. Nightly, when others sleep, I see, 
or fancy I see, my once cherished wife, as she lay 
slaughtered by my murderous hand, and gloom 
and horror come over my very soul. When I 
sleep, visions of the past add to my terror, or mock 
me with the illusion that I am again, as I once 
was, the happy husband and the loving father, 
whose little ones ran to meet him and weleome 
him home. I awake again to misery and self- 
reproach, and cry afresh for mercy. At times, a 
gleam of hope crosses my breast, as I look to the 
cross of Jesus, and think of the promised pardon 
through the virtue of that blood which there flowed, 
an atonement for the sins of the whole world. Oh! 
is this to believe? Is this to repent ?” 

Such was the condition of mind in this unhappy 
man, when he last described it, and sought for in- 
struction and comfort. Truly, the case is not 
altogether without hope ; for after all, it is not the 
sinner’s repentance, but Christ’s atoning sacrifice, 
that can save; not man’s poor faith and imperfect 
obedience, but Christ’s merits and intercession as 
the great High Priest in the holy of holies. 
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I have seen many criminals of this murderous | 
class, most of them saved from the scaffold; but | 
| with one of Bramah’s patent locks. 


this is the only instance I have met with in which 


compunction for the awful crime seemed at all | 
commensurate with the magnitude of the guilt. | 
In the greater portion, there was a callousness of | 
feeling as to the crime, or an attempt at self-vindi- | 
cation, to a degree that astonished me; and where | 


for a time it appeared otherwise, the tokens of 
contrition vanished when the terrors of death were 
removed. 

Another general remark I must make, and I 
shall have done with this dreadful subject. From 
long study of the class of murderers, I am satis- 
fied that a man, having committed the crime 


once, is more likely to perpetrate it’ again, under | 


like circumstances. The case I have given may be 
considered an exception ; and so it is, if indeed the 
man has been “ renewed in the spirit of his mind” 
by the Holy Spirit. If not, unhappily, and he 
should again take to drinking to excess—supposing 
him liberated—I believe the repetition of the 
crime more likely than its commission at first, not- 
withstanding all the sufferings and terrors he has 
experienced. 

Next to this wretched man was a desperate 
burglar, of whom a feéllow-prisoner tells the fol- 
lowing anecdote, which perfectly accords with the 
character of the man :—‘ Whilst in gaol together, 
he was continually boasting of his robberies ; and 
amongst the rest, he mentioned having entered a 
house where he knew there was only an old man 
and his bed-ridden wife. The old man hearing a 
noise, got out-of bed, when the burglar meeting 
him, struck him a terrific blow on his head with 
a life preserver, which brought him to the ground, 
and rendered him unable to move whilst the robber 
was in the house (fully twenty minutes), engaged in 
packing up the things to take away with him. 
He then shut the door, leaving the owner still 
senseless. I asked him if he had never tried to 
find out whether he had killed the man. His 
brutal reply was, that he had not got his living 
in that way for seventeen years, to trouble about 
such trifles. He got what he wanted, and thought 
no more about it.” 

A few cells farther on, I find a paper addressed 
to the chaplain. I recollect asking the man, 
knowing that he was an expert thief, how best to 
check the crime in London. - This is his answer ; 
and I give it to the reader just as I find it, not, 
however, vouching for the truth of the writer’s 
assertion, that he was little more than a theorist 
in such matters. 

“T have seen, sir, in prison Reports, preven- 
tives against thefts. I am not much of a practical 
thief, but I know a little of the theory, and will 
endeavour to state what I think would prove 
effectual. 

“ HOoUSEBREAKING. 
mended. Dogs are almost useless. It is easy to 
give them poisoned meat. I have seen it recom- 
mended to leave the key in the street door. That 
is a foolish plan. -It enables the servant to open 
the door without any trouble or fear of alarm for 
those outside. When they cannot get the servant 
to assist them, they can fit a tube to the head of 
the key and turn it which way they will. I should 
advise no keyhole, the frame of the door-light to 


I have seen dogs recom- 
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be of iron, and the bolt to be kept at least two feet 
and a half from the top,also a bar,instead of a chain, 
Fill up the 
space between the water-spout and the wall with 
cement. Also, secure the back premises as well 
as the front, especially where there is a public- 
house adjoining. 

“Arra SnEAKING. Where steps go down to 
the kitchen from the street, servants should bolt 
the windows and door when they go up-stairs, 
Be cautious of boys who offer goods for sale, also 


| of boys who profess to be ‘ boot blacks’ and ‘ knife 


boys;’ these professions are generally only blinds 
to enable them to see if any one is in the kitchen, 
or if anything is lying about. 

“Snop Lrrrine; or, stealing from shop 
doors and counters. Many tradesmen now are 
very fond of exposing goods outside their doors 
to make a show, and they trust them to a 
piece of string, or a few pins; and although 
they frequently lose things by doing so, they will 
not be warned. A boy outside is the most ef- 
fectnal preventive. If they leave their things 
strewed about the counter, they have no one to 
blame but themselves, and not their assistants, if 
they lose them. It is easy for a female, while the 
assistant’s back is turned, to put things under 
her shawl, or into a pocket which some carry for 
that purpose. 

* CarrtIaGE SNEAKING. When things are left 
in a carriage, the servants ought to be cautious 
not to leave the carriage, and to close the windows 
instead of leaving them open. 

“Swett Mos Mot. Buzzine ; or, picking 
respectable females’ pockets. The Swell Mob can 
be easily distinguished wherever they go. They 
eo under the denomination of ‘ Schools,’ each 
school generaliy containing four men and a boy. 
The men are called ‘ The Stalls,’ and the boy ‘ The 
Wire’ (which has given birth to the idea that a 
wire is used in picking pockets). Whenever they 
see a person that they ‘fancy,’ the boy ‘ fanns’ 
her (that is, feels her pockets). If he can feel the 
money, two drop in front and two behind, while 
the boy keeps at her side. If he succeeds, he 
escapes at the first turning; but if not, he drops 
behind, and waits for some one else to come by. 
There is such a listless lounging way about these 
thieves that no one could be mistaken in them. 

“Pusu Buzztne; or, picking pockets indis- 
criminately in a crowd. Inquisitive people that 
will stop at every crowd they come to, must ex- 
pect to be losers, while their pockets are in their 
present unprotected state. A great many men 
carry purses in their tail pockets; consequently, 
when they get in a crowd, they lose them. This 
might be avoided by having their pockets tightly 
buttoned. If females, instead of carrying their 
purses on their fingers, their watches hooked to 
their gowns, and those side pockets to their 
gowns, were to have a pocket in the body of their 
gowns, for their money, and a pocket in the waist 
for their watches, and not expose them to the pub- 
lic, they would find the benefit of it. Many a 
poor distressed man, when pressed with the crav- 
ings of hunger, has been tempted to steal on see- 
ing the gold glittering in ladies’ purses, or & 
gold watch at their side, while he is starving. 
Then all the delusive arguments he has heard of 
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to justify robbery, rush to his memory ; as, why 
| should the rich have more than the poor? And, 


| thinks he, ‘1f I steal that watch, or that purse, | 


| she won’t feel the loss of it. Thus, beguiled by 
| the voice of the tempter, he steals it, he at- 
tempts to escape, but is captured and sent to 
prison. There he learns how to thieve, and how 
to dispose of what he does thieve. When he 
| comes out, perhaps he endeavours to get work. 
| No, he cannot; for he is a thief. Then what he 
‘| Jearnt in prison comes vividly to his mind. He 
|| follows the bad advice, escapes, disposes of his 
| thefts easily, and then he determines never more 
| to work while he can live so easily. This might 
| 


be avoided if the solitary system was universally 
| adopted. It is to be lamented that it is not. I 
know men, hardened felons, who have acknow- 
| ledged that one month in solitude has had more 
| effect on them than six months on the tread-wheel. 
| The short time I laid in the House of Detention 
for Middlesex, for trial, was more punishment to 
| me than my six months were. 
| “There was a certain judge who boasted that 
| he would so far rid London of thieves, that, hang- 
| ing his watch on the railings of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
| dral, he would go to the Bank, return, and find 
| his watch still hanging there. It could be done. 
The secret consists in suppressing the ‘ fences,’ 
| or receivers. It is generally believed that the 
Jews are those people. There are, however, a 
| great many more English and Irish receivers 
_ than there are Jews, and until they are suppressed, 
_ thieving cannot be put down. Where there is no 
| buyer, there is no seller, and consequently thieves 
_ would not steal if they could not dispose of the 
| produce of their thefts.” 

These hints, from the pen of a practitioner, 
| will, it is hoped, serve to put many of our readers 
| on their guard against the depredations of the 
| criminals who prow! about our streets. 
| The last case on the list deserves our special no- 

tice, and we pass over the intervening ones to give 
| itto the reader more in detail. It will suggest to 
| the occupiers of houses, especially to those in re- 
tired and suburban localities, the importance of 
exercising the utmost vigilance in admitting 
| strangers within their doors. Although convicted 
and punished for crime in England, the chief 
sphere of the operations of the criminal to whom 
Tam about to advert was in the Irish capital, of 
| which he is a native. He says that most men of 
his class come to London, as affording the better 
mart for their skill, and yielding larger prizes ; 
bat he gave himself to Dublin, for, as he remarks, 
he knew the people and their habits, and though 
they have less to lose. they know less how to take 
care of it, while, further, the detectives are not so 
clever. He had tried Edinburgh once, when it 
was convenient to him to be out of the way, but 
he could do nothing there, as they were “ too 
cannie for him, and suspect every Irishman.” 
The present prosperity of Ireland, he says, is 
felt even by the thieves. The influx of visitors 
y Mareus’s ‘excursion trains yields a reguiar har- 
vest. He has been to Killarney and the Giant's 
Causeway several times in the way of business, 
and was in general considered a very agreeable 
fellow traveller. His movements were rapid, and, 
When suspected, he crossed and recrossed the 


Channel to elude pursuit, and even in his flight 
contrived to make money. He was an adept at 
cards, and often in this way won large sums from 
| cattle dealers and others over their bowls of punch, 
in the trading steamers. Upon these occasions 
he generally personated a commercial traveller, to 
which class, indeed, he once belonged, until he 
lost employment and character by gambling with 
his master’s money. 

The occasion of his last flight to this side of the 
Channel was described by him as follows :—‘* A 
clever companion of mine,” he says, “ conceived 
the idea of our personating an inspector of nui- 
sances and his clerk, under the Sanitary Act, and 
thus getting admission into a superior class of 
houses, and rifling them of valuable property. It 
was a hazardous game, we knew, to attempt to 
play ; but we had confidence in each other's talents, 
and enjoyed the joke of the thing as well as the 
prospect of a rich ‘take.’ We chose the time in 
the day when gentlemen are usually absent on bu- 
siness, and had marked the streets and houses 
where we were likely best to succeed. 

“We commenced our ‘ sanitary’ labours. The 
* inspector,’ in all respects, resembled a respectable 
medical practitioner of the younger sort. I was 
furnished with writing materials and a proper 
book to make entries in. Upon the opening of the 
door of the houses at which we called, my friend 
sent up his compliments, as the ‘ government in- 
spector of nuisances,’ to the master or mistress, 
requesting to see them; taking care, at the same 
time, to inform the servant that the visit involved 
no cost, that it would lead to considerable improve- 
ments, and promote the comfort of the family, at 
the expense partly of government and partly of the 
owner of the property. This message procured us, 
in almost every case, a most respectful reception. 
The cook was ordered to point out to us the nui- 
sances of the basement story — the horrible smoky 
chimney,’ ‘ the awful drainage,’ and the ‘ shocking 
smells in general.’ The lady of the house herself, 
in general, accompanied us, and dilated with great 
emphasis upon the several nuisances. I was de- 
sired to make a note of the several things com- 
plained of. The annoyances resulting from the 
mismanagement of neighbours, and the more 
general ones of manufactories in the vicinity, were 
also noted ; and it was promised that where the 
complaint of such public pests was sufliciently ge- 
neral, the evil would be removed by order of ‘ the 
board,’ while nothing should be wanting on our 
part, ete. 

“We visited, in order, the upper floors. My 
friend was particularly anxious about the nursery 
arrangements, and gave many hints about the bet- 
‘ter management of children, the ventilation of 
| their sleeping-rooms, ete. He played his part so 
admirably, that I was afraid to look him in the 
| face, being ready to burst with laughter. All the 
| time, however, I had to mind my own part of the 
| inspection, as I dropped behind for the ostensible 

purpose of completing my notes. 

“ We met with one obstruction only in the course 
of our inspection, which, however, was soon re- 
| moved, partly by the lady of the house overruling 
| her husband, who in this case happened to be at 
| home, and partly by the consummate tact and ad- 
| dress of my friend. When we had sent up our 
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message by the servant, we heard the master, who 
was ill of the gout, roaring out to the servant, 
‘Tell the gentlemen, with my compliments, that 
no law can authorize compulsory visitation of any 
man’s dwelling. Every Englishman’s house is 
his castle. I have no nuisances in my house. | 
Show the gentlemen ont.’ ‘Oh! my dear,’ we | 
heard a gentle voice reply, ‘ how can you say that 
we have no nuisances in the house? Why, it is | 
full of them ; and there's that pestiferous chimney | 
over the way, which almost stifles us with its | 
abominable smoke, and spoils everything. Then | 
the children in the nursery are almost drowned | 
by the bursting of the pipe overhead; the sink | 
runs over; the drain is choked; the chimneys all 
smoke horribly ; and—and, my dear, the gentlemen 
say it will be all done at the expense of the land- 
lord and government. For my part, I think we 
shall be exceedingly foolish if we spare either one 
or the other. I think it’s a capital law, just what 
I have often wished government would pass.’ 

“* Government!’ replied the testy old gentle- 
man; ‘I have no faith in government, nor in 
English law whatever. If I had my own way, 
we should have our own parliament in College 
Green again, and the ill-fated union repealed.’ 

“ Upon the first brush of resistance, I whispered 
to my comrade, ‘ Had we not better cut?’ ‘ Not 
a bit of it,’ he answered; ‘the old fellow does not 
suspect us in the least. His objection is to the law | 
of the thing.’ But at length we found that the | 
wife had triumphed, for we heard the old gentle- | 
man say: ‘ Well, let me see the inspector?’ We | 
were, accordingly, shown into the great man’s pre- 
sence, who accosted my chief: ‘ May I ask, sir, is 
there any penalty for refusing you to inspect?’ 
‘Oh yes,’ he replied, ‘a very heavy one; adding, 
that ‘he would be most unwilling to have recourse 
to such a step, and would prefer calling some other 
day when it might be more convenient.’ ‘ Not at 
all,’ said the householder ; ‘if it is to be done, the 
sooner it is done the better; but, mind, I enter my 
solemn protest against the iniquity of the law. and 
require you to report.’ The inspector bowed. I 
was ordered to take full notes of the protest, which 
I did not fail to do. We pursued our inspection, 
and added considerably to our booty. We tempted 
our fate, however, no further. We disposed of 
every article of plunder that night on good terms, 
and divided the spoil. Next day, perceiving that 
more than one looked hard at us, and as I fancied I 
heard some one say,‘ There they are—run for the | 
police,’ I told my comrade; but he coolly said, in a | 
low tone of voice, ‘I’m for Cork—you for Belfast | 
—we meet next in London.’ Upon which we shook | 
hands, he turned one corner and I another, and 
then ran for it, and here Iam; but where he is, I | 
know not.” 








TWO ASCENTS OF SNOWDON AT 
; MIDNIGHT. 
OnE great charm of mountain scenery is its end- 
less variety, What real lover of Nature has ever 
been wearied with gazing on the same mountain 
range, or the same wild mountain pass? Every 
time he sees such well-known scenes, they appear 
under some new aspect of grandeur or loveliness. 
The magnificent Snowdon range, which towers 





in majestic grandeur far above every rival, forms 
no exception to this remark. Having lived for 
years in its immediate vicinity, I can testify to 
its ever-varying aspect, each new change appear- 
ing only to enhance its beauty. Whether re- 
splendent beneath the blazing summer’s sun on a 
cloudless day, or scowling amidst the darken- 
ing clouds and threatening storm; whether, 
on a calm autumnal day, its dark summit has 
pierced some downy cloud, which seems reluctant 
to leave its resting-place, or whether that summit 
is crowned with the drifted snow of heaven; still 
one gazes with ever new delight, persuaded that 
it never looked so grand before. If, however, this 


| be the case when viewing the mountain from afar, 


it even more forcibly applies to the scenes pre- 
sented from its summit. Having repeatedly at- 
tained that enviable height, I think a description 
of two most favoured midnight expeditions will not 
be uninteresting. 

On one of these occasions, we began to ascend 
the mountain on foot, from the Llanberris side, at 
two o'clock in the morning. It was in the month 
of September ; and the finest harvest-moon I ever 
beheld, then at its full, illumined our path, and 
so beguiled us with its charms, that even the 
weakest among us seemed for awhile to forget our 
fatigue. On reaching the higher regions of the 
mountain, the solemn grandeur of the scene baffles 
all description. If you ascend Snowdon by day, 
you see the beauty of nature; but if by night, 
you feel its sublimity. In one case, you utter 
exclamations of astonished delight; but in the 


other, you are awed into silent contemplation of | 


the wondrous works of Him “who hath weighed 
the mountains in scales and the hills in a balance.” 

The perfect stillness which reigned around in- 
vited such meditations, for no sound could be 
heard, save now and then that of nature’s own 
music—the rolling of some mountain torrent into 
the still calm lake below. The frequency of these 
lakes in the prospect adds to the interest of the 
scene, especially on such a night as that which we 
are describing ; for on one side of the ridge along 
which our pathway lay, these lakes were dark and 
dismal as the rude crags which overhung them, 


while those on the other side reflected the soft | 


bright beams of the lovely moon, whose silvery 
rays made visible to us many a deep ravine and 
rocky precipice, which would otherwise have been 
unseen. The contrast between the two scenes was 
so great, that they seemed not an inapt illustration 
of despair and hope. 

The latter part of this laborious walk of five 
miles is exceedingly steep and rugged, but the 
fatigue is abundantly compensated by the over- 
powering sublimity of the prospect. We at: last 
reached the longed-for spot, and stood around the 
flag-staff, on the highest point of Snowdon. And 
what did we then behold? The poet’s pen and 
the painter’s brush would fail to tell the half. All 


one can attempt is to trace some faint shadow of | 
To the west, we gazed upon 


that majestic scene. 
the most exquisite moonlight view which can 
possibly be imagined ; in the opposite part of the 
heavens was visible the dawning day. We watched, 
with almost breathless wonder and admiration, 
until, just as the gentle moon sank to rest beyond 
the Emerald Isle, the glorious sun arose in the 
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| Same mountain, which I also joined. 
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orient, “ like a bridegroom coming forth out of his ' number of friends, some of whom had never seen 
chamber, and rejoicing as a strong man toruna_ Llanberris Pass. We therefore determined to in- 
yace.” Thendid our sweet emblem of hope fade | clude ¢hat in our excursion. So we set out one 
before the reality which we had been thus labo- | lovely afternoon, some on horseback and others in 
riously seeking ; and we were forcibly reminded open carriages and cars, for the entrance of the 
of the words, “The path of the just is as the pass. On reaching it, we had to dismount. We 
shining light, which shineth more and more unto | sent our horses, ete. round to the inn at Beddge- 
the perfect day.” So inspiring was the whole lert, to be ready for us when we descended on that 
scene, that one longed for an angel's harp and an’ side. We then climbed over a rude stone stile, 
angel’s tongue, and then would have burst forth which separated the coach-road from the little 
our morning hymn of praise: “ Praise the Lord pathway leading into the pass; for at that time 
from the heavens, praise him in the heights; this wild mountain pass, the finest in all Wales, 
praise him ye mountains and all hills, ye fruitful was not disfigured by the art of man. No maca- 
fields and all cedars; praise him, sun and moon; | damized road had then dared to intrude. There 
praise him, all ye stars of light; praise the name was nothing but a rugged little path, scarcely 
of the Lord, for his name alone is excellent, and | discernible, winding among broken fragments of 
his glory is above the earth and heaven. Let. rock, and crossing beds of purple heather. Our 
everything that hath breath praise the Lord.” plan was to stroll leisurely through this pass, to 
But now it is time to cast our eyes down to- | sleep at the inn at Llanberris, and to ascend 
wards earth again ; and what did we see there? , Snowdon the next morning. We were, however, 
A fleecy covering spread closely over every valley; so captivated with the magnificent scenery, that 
and out of this unruffled sea of mist, all the moun- we lingered far longer than we intended. Fre- 
tains arising, like so many rocky islands, as far as | quently we all sat down on some soft bed of heath, 
the eye could reach. The comparative heights of or on some lichen-covered rock, forgetting alto- 
all the surrounding mountains could then easily gether the rapid flight of time. Several of our 
be seen. This did not last long, for when the sun party were very musical, and often were their 
had risen, the smooth surface of this seeming sea voices blended in some sweet song, accompanied 
was changed into the appearance of numberless , by the notes of a guitar, which one of the gentle- 
frozen waves, resembling the “ Mer de Glace” of men of the party carried for a fair companion, 
Switzerland. As the sun gained more power, these whose presence made the burden light. 
waves rolled themselves, as it were, into large! Never is a mountain pass seen to greater per- 
masses, and at last were gradually formed into | fection than at sunset, on such an evening as that 
cowds, which were wafted away by the gentle we had selected. We had before us the living 
morning breeze, displaying the valleys which they | reality of the poet’s description :— 
had hitherto concealed, in all their freshness and | 
loveliness. But, as we looked down and watched | 
these tleecy clouds disappear, we noticed one far, | 





“The western waves of ebbing day 
Rolled o’er the glen their level way 
Hach purple peak, each flinty spire, 


far bencath us, which, though of the same downy | Was bathed in floods of living fire ; 
kind, was much larger than the rest; whether arg oe ae —— 
attracted by the mountain, or simply arrested by Where twined a path, in shadow hid, 

it nits onward flight, we knew not; but it came Round many a rocky pyramid, 

in contact with it, and there it calmly lay beneath | Shooting abruptly from the dell 

us; but, when the sun had risen a little higher, | Its thunder-splinter’d pinnacle, 
its rays fell upon this cloud, and rendered it indeed | Huge as the tower, which builders vain, 


Presumptuous piled on Shinar’s plain.” 
“ One burnished sheet of living gold.” 


: | Along that “ path, in shadow hid,” we slowly 
We were literally looking at the bright side of the | wended our way. The moon was not visible to 
cloud. ; us while we were buried in this deep ravine, but 
We remained for some hours on the summit, | its clear light beguiled us with the delusion that: 
enjoying the magnificent panorama. The perfect it was still day. What, then, was our surprise, 
clearness of the atmosphere enabled us to see the | after bidding farewell to the pass, and arriving at 
mountains of Scotland and Ireland, a portion of , the only inn which then existed, to find that it 
England, and most of North Wales. It was im- | was shut up! Not a sound was to be heard, not 
possible for any one to have been more richly re- a light to be seen. All was perfect stillness. 
paid for their toil. Our only regret consisted in | Then, for the first time, we thought of looking at 
being obliged to descend so soon. Some of the | our watches, and to our astonishment we found 
party lingered after the word of command was | that it was just midnight! What was to be done ? 
given; and it was not without many a sigh that | We knocked again and again, but could make no 
they turned their backs on a scene, which they | one hear. Our knocks became louder and longer, 
were never likely to behold again, and began slowly and “ the keen demands of appetite” made some of 
to retrace their steps downward. | the party determined to gam an entrance. At 
As there was nothing very remarkable in our , last they succeeded, and, after sundry rattling of 
descent, I will not detain the reader with a de- | bolts and bars, the door was half opened, and there 
scription of it, but will proceed to give a brief | stood a cross-looking man with a red nightcap on. 
account of a second midnight expedition, up the | He asked us, in a gruff voice, what we wanted. 
| We replied that we wanted beds and a good sup- 

On the second occasion we varied our route, as- _per. He said he had no beds for us, and told us 
cending from Llanberris, and descending on the | very unceremoniously that we had no business to 
Beddgelert side. Our party consisted of a large | disturb him at that time of night; that if we 
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yneant to come to his inn, we ought to have come 
in proper time. He was evidently not at all dis- 
posed to let us in. Some of the gentlemen became 
angry, and began to remonstrate ; but that only 
made our case worse. We saw that entreaty and 
persuasion were the only means likely to succeed, 
so the gentleman who carried the guitar, being 
well skilled in these arts, requested the ladies to 
leave their cause in his hands. They agreed; and 
he pleaded it so successfully, that the cross old 
landlord, after a little more growling, opened the 
door, and allowed us 1s a great favour to walk in. 
He showed us into a very small and inferior room ; 
but we were too much tired to complain, having 
walked many miles, and being exhausted for want 
of food. We then begged the landlord to give us 
some supper. He replied that he did not think 
he had any supper for us; but at last he was per- 


contain very sumptuous fare. 


very sour beer, formed the staple of our repast. 
After supper, some were glad to lie down on the 
floor to rest, while others held a council, to deli- 
berate on the future movements of the party. 
was agreed, that to spend the whole night in this 
uncomfortable little room was quite out of the 
question, and therefore it was decided that we 


rise from the top. 


have ponies immediately. He said he could not, 
as they were all engaged for a large party in the 
morning. This was a sad disappointment, as 
several of our number were already fatigued ; but 


after securing a guide, and making up a large 
basket of provisions, we started. We were amused 
by the old guide’s counting us, as if we were so 
many sheep. He said he did not often take so 
large a party up at night, and he should like to 
make sure of us all. We found it hard work to 
mount, and after every half mile we lay down to 
rest on the grass, then wet with heavy dew. This 
was not avery prudent thing; but, happily, no one 
took cold. 

When we arrived at the top, we found ourselves 
enveloped in mist, and feared we should be dis- 
appointed, as so many others had often been. One 
young girl, whose enthusiasm had carried her 
beyond her strength, sat down as soon as she 
reached the top, and leaning against the large pile 
of stones, which helps to support the flag-staff, fell 
fast asleep. On awaking:, she found herself quite 
alone; she could not see a vestige of her com- 
panions. [or a few minutes she was bewildered ; 
but on consideration, she determined that the 
wisest plan was to remain patiently in the same 
place till the mystery should be explained. After 
awhile, she thought she heard the sound of voices, 
and going round the pile of huge stones, she went 
carefully down a few paces. Still no one could be 


it proceeded. 
a cave, or rather a rude stone hut, the only shelter 


it, found a small entrance. There the whole party 
was sented, some on the ground, and others on a 








suaded to send up a tray, which, however, did not | 
The remains of | 
some cold mutton, some musty bread, and some | 


It | 


should go up the mountain, so as to see the sun | 


We accordingly requested our landlord to let us , 


they determined to pluck up courage; and so, | 


seen, but the sound was more distinctly heard, and | 
she continued to go towards the place from whence | 
She soon came nearly on the top of | 


there to be found, and on creeping down the side of | 


ne, 


long rough stone, which served as a bench. They 
were busily engaged in demolishing the contents 
of the provision basket. No complaints were now 
heard of the mustiness of the bread. A walk to 
the top of Snowdon is a capital cure for daintiness, 
At the conclusion of the meal, we all sallied forth, 
hoping to find that the weather had improved; but 
nothing save mist could yet be seen. We de- 
termined, however, to wait for many hours, rather 
than go down without being repaid for our fatigue, 
It was still very early, and we hoped that, as the 
sun rose higher in the heavens, its powerful rays 
would dispel the mist; nor were these hopes dis- 
appointed. We little thought that our patience 
was, in the meantime, to be rewarded with the 
sight of a phenomenon which is rarely witnessed 
in this kingdom. This was nothing less than a || 
splendid parhelion, or mock sun. ‘There we be- || 
held the two suns side by side in the heavens, and 
so bright was the parhelion that we could not dis- 
tinguish it from the real sun, whose splendour | 
was of course somewhat obscured by the mist. 
This interesting spectacle greatly excited our | 
admiration, and so rivetted us to that spot, that 
we should have lost another wonderful sight had 
not one of our number strolled round to the other 
side of the flag-staff. He immediately called aloud || 
for us to jom him instantly, when, to our de- | 
light and astonishment, we beheld a number of 
| beautiful coronas, that is, the reflection of our 
figures in the mist against the opposite mountains. || 
There we stood, and every movement we made | 
with our arms was exactly imitated by the | 
gigantic ghost-like figures which we beheld; | 
| round each of which was a large circle with all 
| the colours of the rainbow. It is easy to under- 
| stand why the uneducated inhabitants of mountain- 
| ous countries, like Switzerland, should so often be 
| superstitious. Such phenomena as those we de- 
| scribe, are well calculated to inspire awe in the 
minds of those who are too ignorant to under- 
| stand that such appearances proceed from natural 
| causes. 
| It seemed to us that the dark mountain behind 
| the mist formed a kind of mirror, in which we saw 
| ourselves thus reflected: of course this effect was 
| produced by some very peculiar state of the atmo- 
| sphere. The mist, after a while, began to disperse, 
and we got various glimpses of the surrounding 
country ; though even had this not been the case, 
we should have felt richly rewarded for all our toils 
by the sight of the above phenomena. | 
It was now twelve hours since we began to as- | 
cend the mountain, and prudence suggested that 
it was time to turn our thoughts and steps home- 
ward, We, therefore, followed our guide in the 
downward path towards Beddgelert. This descent 
is much steeper than the other, and the day had 
become intensely hot, so that we were often com- 
pelled to rest ; and very thankful, in these circum: 
stances, should we have been for another supply of 
| the musty bread we had so much despised the day 
before. , 
When we had nearly reached the foot of the 
mountain, we heard the sound of distant thunder. 
| The clouds began to look black and threatening, 
and we saw that there was no escape for Us; | 
! soon the rain fell in torrents, the lightning | 
"flashed, and the rolling thunder echoed among the 
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mountains. On arriving at the bottom, we 
had a walk of three miles before us, ere we 
should reach the inn at Beddgelert, where our 
horses and cars were waiting for us. The storm 
continued with unabated violence, and we were 
thoroughly drenched when we reached our destina- 
tion. It was late in the afternoon, and as it would 
have taken hours to dry our clothes, and there 
was no prospect of the storm ceasing, we thought 
it would be the wisest plan to start at once for 
home. 

It fell to my lot to ride a spirited English pony ; 
the road lay between a magnificent chain of rocks 
and a beautiful little river. Never shall I forget 
the grandeur of that ride. The reverberation of the 
thunder among those rocks, the flashing of the 
lightning before our eyes, each flash causing my 
pony to start across the road so suddenly that 
several times we were both nearly precipitated into 
the river below—all is indelibly fixed in my me- 
mory. Nor do I forget the warm welcome that 
awaited us when we arrived at our own happy 
home. Glad, indeed, were we of the dry clothing 
and the good dinner which were prepared for us, 
and how heartily we congratulated each other that 
our own plan had been frustrated; for had we 
gone up Snowdon in the morning, as we intended, 
we should have been at the summit during that 
fearful thunder-storm, and there exposed to all its 


| fury. 


We were all young, and I believe we learned 
from this circumstance a lesson which has proved 
useful in after life, namely, that the disappoint- 
ment of some of our most cherished plans often 
saves us from unknown evils and dangers. 





SERMON HEARERS CLASSED. 
As ye come with divers notions, so ye hear in 
divers manners. One is like an Athenian, and he 
hearkeneth after news; if the preacher say any- 
thing ofour armies beyond the sea, or council at 
home, or matters of court, that is his lure. Ano- 
ther is like the Pharisee, and he watcheth if any- 
thing be said that may be wrested to be spoken 
against persons in high place, that he may play 
the devil in accusing of his brethren: let him 
write that in his tables too! Another smacks of 
eloquence, and he gapes for a phrase, that when 
he cometh to his ordinary he may have one figure 
more to grace and adorn his tale. Another is 
malcontent, and he never pricketh up his ears till 
the preacher come to gird against some whom he 
spiteth ; and when the sermon is done, he remem- 
bers nothing which was said to him, but that 


which was spoken against others. Another cometh | 


to gaze about the church; he hath an evil eye, 
which is still looking upon that from which Job 


‘did avert his eye. Another cometh to muse; so 


soon as he is set, he falleth into a brown study ; 
sometimes his mind runs on his market, sometimes 
on his journey, sometimes of his suit, sometimes 
of his dinner, sometimes of his sport after dinner ; 


and the sermon is done before the man thinks | 


Where he is. Another cometh to hear; but so 
soon as the preacher has said his prayer, he falls 
fast asleep, as though he had been brought in 
for a corpse, and the preacher should preach at his 
funeral.— Henry Smith's Sermons. 





FABLES FOR THE 
IN VERSE. 


YOUNG. 


FAMILY CONCORD, 

“ My children, when will you agree £” 
A dying father said ; 

“Your broils with teavs of grief I see, 
While sick upon my bed. 

* Pve tried again and yet again 
To make you all agreed, 

And re-unite the broken chain, 
But never could succeed. 

“© had you wisdom to unite 
And form a phalanx strong, 

No enemy, with all his might, 
Could ever do you wrong. 

“Tn proof of this, my children, take 
The sticks which yonder stand, 

And try, each one of you, to break 
The bundle with his hand.” 

Now zealously they all applied, 
The office to fulfil ; 

But though with might and main they tried, 
The labour mocked them still ; 

Till, weary of the fruitless task, 
They all cried out at length: 

* Father, the service which you ask 
Is for a giant’s strength. 

“ We throw the bundle on the ground 
In token of despair, 

And till a Hercules be found, 
It may continue there.” 

“ Nay, foolish children, not so quick ; 
The bundle now untie, 

And, singly, break them stick by stick ; 
Yes, that’s the way to try. 

* Come, learn the moral of this sign, 
The hint it gives you take, 

For Scripture says a threefold twine 
Not easily will break. 

“ Your scattered forces then unite, 
For life’s a battle-tield ; 

Together muster for the fight, 
Beneath one common shield. 

* Each other with affection clasp, 
Let no disputes divide ; 

O loosen not your loving grasp, 
Lest evil should betide.” 


A DIRTY SHILLING. 

BisHorp MgaDE gives an account of many of the old 
| families of Virginia. Among these he mentions a man 
/named Watkins, of whom the celebrated John Ran- 
| dolph, of Roanoke, left a manuscript notice. A part 
| of that notice is in these words: “ Without shining 
| abilities, or the advantages of an education, by plain 
| Straightforward industry, under the guidance of old- 

fashioned honesty, and practical good sense, he ac- 
| cumulated an ample fortune, in which it is firmly 
believed, there was not one dirty shilling.” This is 
very homely Saxon language, but it is full of pith and 
| point. In Randolph’s mind there must have been 

running some faint reminiscence of the Apostle’s 
| phrase, “filthy lucre,” used more than once in his 
| epistles. Either term has wide application in these 
| days, when the race for riches seems to absorb all hearts, 

and few men care for the soil upon their shillings, pro- 
| vided only they have enough of them. Yet the wisest 
of men says that a good name is better than thousands 
| of gold and silver; whereas a few dirty shillings, a few 
| unjust gains, a few sharp practices, will put a leprous 

taint upon the accumulation of a life-time. It is worth 
| While for any man before he makes a new addition to lis 
| heap, to examine the colour of his coin, and keep out the 
| filthy luere,the dirty shillings.— Christian Intelligencer. 









































THE LEISURE HOUR. 





Varieties. 


’ a 


ADVENTURE WiTH A T1GER.—A Cape paper has the 
following account of an adventure with a tiger:—A young 
male tiger was killed at the farm Medbury, about ten miles 
from Graham’s Town, but not until after two of the par- 
ties engaged in this affair were placed in considerable jeo- 
pardy. It appears that on the morning of the day in 
question, the servants brought intelligence to Mr. Mat- 
thews, jun., that they had seen a young tiger, and wounded 
it. Being in the field at the time, he started off with a 
coloured man, unarmed, leaving directions for two servants 
to follow with guns. ‘They came to the place where: the 
tiger was said to have been seen, and as the dogs seemed 
carelessly to enter the bush, the two pursuers imprudently 
followed, and now, in their turn, became the pursued ; for, 
shortly afterwards, they found the dogs warmly engaged 
with the tiger, and, being without either stick or knife, 
they retraced their steps a short distance, that they might 
view the combat without incurring needless danger. They 
had not gone far when they found the dogs were giving 
way, and, at length, in full retreat towards them. The 
coloured man at once fled, and for the other to have re- 
mained would have been foolhardiness, for certain death 
must have ensued; so he likewise started—the dogs and 
the tiger gaining rapidly on them. A pretty pickle to be 
in! After running till almost exhausted, they found that 
the tiger also slackened his pace, owing to loss of blood 
from the wound received in the morning. The dogs, find- 
ing this, kept the tiger at bay until two armed men arrived. 
One attempted to fire, but was so alarmed that he could 
not do so. The other, having a little stronger nerve, fired 
with correct aim, and killed the tiger on the spot. 


AnTIpaTtuy To Spipers.—Few people like spiders. 
No doubt these insects must have their merits and their 
uses, since none of God’s creatures are made in vain. All 
living things are endowed with instinct more or less admi- 
rable; but the spider’s plotting, creeping ways, and a sort 
of wicked expression about him, Jead one to dislike him as 
a near neighbour. In a battle between a spider and a fly, 
one always sides with the fly ; and yet, of the two, the last 
is certainly the most troublesome insect to man. But the 
fly is frank and free in all his doings; he seeks his food 
openly, and he pursues his pastimes openly ; suspicions of 
others, or covert designs against them, are quite nnknown 
to him, and there is something almost confiding in the way 
in which he sails around you, when a single stroke of your 
hand might destroy him. The spider, on the contrary, 
lives by snares and plots; he is, at the same time, very de- 
signing and very suspicions, both cowardly and fierce; he 
always moves stealthily, as though among enemies, retreat- 
ing before the least appearance of danger, solitary and 
morose, holding nocommunion with his fellows. His whole 
appearance corresponds with his character; and it is not 
surprising, therefore, that while the fly is more mischievous 
to us than the spider, we yet look upon the first with more 
favour than the last ; for it is a natural impulse of the hu- 
man heart to prefer that which is open and confiding to 
that which is wily and suspicious, even in the brute crea- 
tion. The cunning and designing man himself will, at 
times, find a feeling of respect and regard for the guileless 
and generous stealing over him—his heart, as it were, 
giving the lie to his life, 

Srructrure oF Gracrers.—Messrs. Tyndal and Hux- 
ley paid a visit to the Alps last summer to test some 
opinions they had been led to form on this subject. When 
Professor Forbes announced in 1842 that glacier ice com- 
ported itself as a semifluid, that it moulded itself to the 
sinuosities of its beds, and was, in fact, a plastic body, it 
was not easy to reconcile men’s minds to a doctrine so 
much at variance with what seemed to be the testimony 
of the senses. Our two travellers have shown that the 
apparent paradox is true, even beyond the limits assigned 
to it. Professor Forbes proved glacier ice to be plastic in 
masses, and they have proved it to be plastic even in hard 
specimens. They pass a straight prism of ice, six inches 
long, through a snecession of moulds augmenting in curva- 
ture, till it is bent into a semi-ring. They place a piece of 





protuberance not large enough to fill the cavity, the ice is 
squeezed into the shape of a cup. While thus confirming 
the plasticity of ice, they reject Professor Forbes’s idea of 
its viscosity. The account given in the “ Proceedings” 
is not very clear; but apparently their conclusion. is, that 
while the first application of force breaks the ice, the con- 
tinued application of that force re-unites it by preducing 
regelation. Further, the blue and white bands, forming 
what is termed the “veined structure” of glacier ice 
(likened to slaty cleavage in rocks), which are referred to 
as one proof of its viscosity, “ the middle portion dragging 
the sides after them,” are alleged to be due simply to 
pressure. These opinions may be sound, but it appears to 
us that the brief statement in the “ Proceedings” leaves 
much yet wanting to render the evidence in support of 
them satisfactory.—M 7. Charles M‘Laren in the “ Scots- 
man. 


ConTENTMENT.—As for a little more money and a lit- 
tle more time, why it’s ten to one if either one or the other 
would make you a whit happier. If you had more time, 
it would be sure to hang heavily. It is the working man 
is the happy man. Man was made to be active, and he 
is never so happy as when he is so. It is the idle man is 
the miserable man. And, as for money, don’t you re- 
member the old saying, “ Enough is as good as a feast ?” 
Money never made a man happy yet, nor will it. There 
is nothing in its nature to produce happiness. The more 
a man has, the more he wants. Instead of its filling a 
vacuum, it makes one. If it satisfies one want, it doubles 
and trebles that want another way. That was a true pro- 


verb of the wise man, rely upon it: “ Better is little with 
the fear of the Lord, than great treasure and trouble there- 
with.”—Old Jonathan; ov, the Parish Helper. 


A Srtamzszt Prtme Ministre on THF PostTIoN or 
Eneranp.—*“ No,” he said, “ it is neither their position, 
advantageous as it doubtless is, nor the men, though brave 
as lions, that has raised them to their present position. 
Other nations have had the same opportunities in situation, 
and have had brave soldiers, yet they never held their 
ground like the English. It is their government—that 
admirable form of administration which is held in equal 
balance by the king, by the nobles, by the people—that 
government in which every man feels that he has a cer- 
tain share—that country in which he feels that his interest 
is cared for; these are the things which enable a man to 
fight. The man with a free spirit will dare things that 
would appal a slave. We have hitherto given all the power 
to the nobles, and what are we? Let us give a little to 
the people, and see whether we shall not improve.”—Sir J. 
Bowring’s “ Siam.” 


An American Rivat to O1p Parr.—There is now 
living in Murray county, Georgia, on the waters of Holly 
Creek, a revolutionary veteran who has attained the age of 
1314. John Hames was born in Mecklenburg county, Vir- 
ginia, and was a lad ten years old when Washington was 
in his cradle. He was thirty-two when Braddock met his 
defeat in the Monongahela. He and several of his neigh- 
bours set forth to join the headstrong and ill-fated com- 
mander ; but, after several days’ march, were turned back 
by the news of his overthrow. He migrated to South Ca- 
rolina nearly one hundred years ago. He was in thirteen 
considerable conflicts during the War of Independence, 
and in skirmishes, rencontres with Indians, and with the 
British, times beyond memory.—American Paper. 


Russ ror Goop Hantts.—1. Have a plan laid be- 
fore-hand for every day. 2. Acquire the habit of untiring 
industry. 3. Cultivate perseverance. 4. Cultivate the 
habit of punctuality. 5. Be an early riser. 6. Be in the 
habit of learning something from every man whom you meet. 
7. Form fixed principles on which to think andact. 8. Be 
simple and neat in your personal habits. 9. Acquire the 
habit of doing everything well. 10. Make constant efforts 
to be master of your temper. 11. Cultivate soundness of 
judgment. 12. Observe a proper treatment of parents, 


ice in a hemispherical cavity, and pressing it down with a | friends, and companions.— Todd's “ Student's Manual. 





























